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have made this clear, as has Professor Porter, at a strategic point in 
Paulinism is a great service. 

We could wish that Professor Porter had discussed somewhat more 
fully the positive relations of the yecer and the body. His material 
certainly in some measure connects them practically, though, it is true, 
not psychologically. Then too, one is inclined to hesitate somewhat as 
regards his exposition of the Pauline teaching concerning the relation 
of <rap£ and irvev/iui. And, after all, must we not look to the yecer for 
light upon the Pauline teaching as to d/napna? These questions, per- 
haps, do not fairly concern the paper itself, but they immediately sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. It is to be hoped that Professor Porter 
will follow this study with another that shall use constructively the 
results he has here obtained. 

S. M. 

The Legends of Genesis. By Hermann Gunkel. Translated by 
W. H. Carruth. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1902. Pp. 164. $1. 

There is no commentary on Genesis superior to Gunkel's. Barring 
Duhm's Isaiah, it is probably the most important work that has 
appeared in Nowack's Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. Its 
careful textual criticism, its trenchant literary analysis, its clear expo- 
sition of the text, and its comprehensive examination of the legendary 
material, render it indispensable to the student. An exceptionally fine 
introduction greatly enhances its value. It was a good idea to present 
to English readers this introduction ; and the title given to it is quite 
appropriate. The discussion covers the significance and scope of the 
legends, their varieties, literary form, historic development in the oral 
tradition, and final incorporation in the great Pentateuchal collections. 
Throughout the treatment is scholarly in character, sympathetic in 
tone, and elegant in style. Never has the modern conception of 
Genesis been presented with more lucidity and attractiveness. Never 
has the critical work been done so searchingly and yet so reverently. 
If the book had been written originally for the general public, it could 
not have been more admirably suited to the needs of the intelligent 
layman. It is popular in the best sense and should be widely read. 

Gunkel recognizes that Genesis is made up of mythical and 
legendary material. Myths are stories of the gods. Legends are not 
historical narratives. In explaining the difference between legend and 
history, he protests against the " senseless confusion of legends and 
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lies," seeing that " legends are a particular form of poetry," and asks : 
"Why should not the lofty spirit of Old Testament religion which 
employed so many varieties of poetry indulge in this form also ?" He 
further maintains that " legend is originally oral tradition, while his- 
tory is usually found in written form ; " that " history treats of great 
public occurrences, while legend deals with things that interest the 
common people," and that " history which claims to inform us of what 
has actually happened is in its very nature prose, while legend is by 
nature poetry, its aim being to please, to elevate, to inspire, and to 
move." But, after all, there is something to be said for the common 
idea that a legend is a story that is not true. Such a story may be a 
legend, not because it originally was told by word of mouth, or deals 
with things that interest the common people, or seeks to please rather 
than to instruct; but because it relates things that never have occurred 
concerning some hero, human or divine, who may or may not have 
existed. Whether the stories of creation and paradise are poetry or 
prose is a debatable question. The original narrators no doubt 
regarded themselves as giving a sober and faithful historical account 
of events they believed to have actually happened. This estimate has 
been accepted by synagogue and church until recent times and made 
the foundation of a peculiar view of the world and of human nature. 
Confusion can be avoided only by clearly recognizing that, in the light 
of the facts considered by science, these narratives are not true. Only 
then is it possible to discern their real value as expressions of a nascent 
scientific impulse and of a growing moral sense. " Legends are faded 
myths," Gunkel rightly says. The mythical motives should have been 
studied more closely and compared with the mythical and legendary 
lore of other lands. In this direction Hucken and Winckler have 
gone as pioneers ; but there is an immense amount of work yet to 
be done, and it is somewhat disappointing that so excellent a worker 
as Gunkel did not do more. 

Gunkel devotes himself carefully and lovingly to a delineation of 
the story-teller's art in ancient Israel. This has never been done 
before with so delicate a touch. Through Gunkel's masterly efforts the 
interest has shifted from the literary magnitudes, J and E, with whom 
exegesis hitherto has been operating, to the narrators at the sanctuaries. 
To these story-tellers he listens with rapt attention, noticing the inflec- 
tions of their voice and divining the intentions of their hearts. Over 
their interests he watches with jealousy, warning their modern audiences 
how to behave in their presence, when to cry, when to laugh, what to 
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consider, what to pass by. He finally calls attention to the more 
adorned art of the Joseph stories, without drawing any conclusions 
as to their age. 

He cannot agree with these raconteurs in theology. Their faith 
is naive. They believe in miracles. He does not. His God " works as 
the silent secret background of things;" though "sometimes his 
influence becomes tangible, as in the case of exceptionally great and 
impressive events and personalities," " nowhere does he appear as an 
operative factor beside others." Yet he feels that they knew piety as 
the men of later times and larger views did not. 

While Gunkel outstrips all other critics in minute analysis of the 
material which he divides between numerous writers, he attaches less 
importance to these literary sources. In dating them he does not 
differ much from generally prevailing views. But suspicious of the 
tendency to assume that an idea is not much older than its first expres- 
sion in extant literature, he is inclined to give to all kinds of traditions 
free rein to run through the centuries, even back to gray antiquity. 
Where literary documents indicate a perfectly natural development of 
thought, such assumptions that from their very nature cannot be 
proved are somewhat hazardous. Thus Gunkel supposes that practi- 
cally all the legends in Genesis were known to the Israelites ca. 1200 
B. C, and as an evidence of this points to the absence of Jerusalem in 
the stories. But the failure of Jerusalem to appear only indicates a 
period earlier than David, and Gunkel's emendation of Moriah into 
Jemel is more ingenious than convincing. The Israelitish tribes must 
have lived long in the land before the numina of the different stories 
could have faded into heroes with such characteristics as these stories 
give them. 

In his treatment of the so-called Priestly Code, Gunkel does not 
show the same sympathetic insight as in the case of the other writers. 
J and E are to him symbols of schools of collectors. Back of them 
are the Judean and Ephraimitish story-tellers so greatly admired. P is 
regarded as a writer in the post-exilic period, and Gunkel has little to 
say about him that is good. In this judgment Gunkel is so completely 
under the influence of Wellhausen that he declares it to be " Well- 
hausen's immortal merit to have recognized the true character of the 
Priestly Code" and to have "revealed to us the time" to which it 
belongs. Forty years before Wellhausen's brilliant and useful study 
appeared in 1876, Reuss, Vatke, and George had already suggested a 
date for Leviticus and Numbers later than Judah's reign, and some 
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years before Wellhausen, Graf, Kuenen, and Kosters had assigned the 
Priestly Code to the post-exilic period, while Colenso and Noldeke had 
clearly indicated its character. In regard to these priestly sections it 
should at least have been recognized that they do not all come from 
the same hand. The present writer has for some years been convinced 
that P never circulated as a separate book, but simply represents the 
additions made to J E D in the Persian and early Greek periods of the 
priesthood at Jerusalem. 

The translation is not as good as it should be. " Gott wirkt als 
Hintergrund " does not mean "God works in the background;" 
"dies Wort das Gott selbst verwirklicht hat" should not have been 
rendered "this word which made God himself a reality;" "das sind 
Anfange der Theologie und Philosophic" is not correctly translated 
" these are the beginnings of theology and philosophy." " Semes's 
sun " for "Shemesh, Sonne" is nonsense. The most amusing error, 
however, is the startling statement on p. 29 that " Kajin comes from 
Kaniti, 'I have murdered,' Gen. 4:1." It would be interesting to 
know how {"TltT flK should be construed. Did " the mother of all 
living" murder her God or someone else with his help ? It is need- 
less to say that Gunkel is innocent of this crime. He left Kaniti 
untranslated, not dreaming of the new light on Gen. 4 : 1 with which 
he would be credited. His own interpretation is " I have obtained a 
son — whom I wished." Marti's conjecture, " I have gotten a bearer 
of the Yahwe-sign," is preferable. 

The publishers are doing a good service by introducing to English 
readers works of this character. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 



